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Communications. 





CULTURE OF MADDER. 
To the Editor of the N. E, Farmer, — 

Str—Agreeably to my proposal in a former 
communication, | send you an article on the cul- 
ture and cure of madder; and believing many 
persons may be in possession of a book entitled, 
the “ American Gardener,”* which contains direc- 
tions for the culture of Madder, in some respects 
erroncous, especially with regard to the distance of 
planting, managing the haulm or tops in the fall 
and spring. ‘The following are the directions giv- 
cn in the above work. “The Rubia tinctorum or 
dyers’ madder is au article of much importance in 
manufactures. ‘The plant has a perennial root 
and an annual stalk. The root is composed of 
many thick succulent fibres, like the roots of as- 
paragus, aud strike very decp in the ground, being 
sometimes more than three fect in length. 

“The land best adapted to the culture of madder 
isa deep, loamy, substantial soil, not too stiff’ and 
heavy, nor over light and ‘sandy; this should be 
twice ploughed in autumn and left rough in the 
winter, that the frost may mellow and pulverize 
it; then ploughed again iu April, taking care ev- 
The 


time of planting is about the hatter end of April or 


ery time to plough it as deep as possible. 


immediately when the youug buds begin to ap- 
The young 
taken from the sides of the moth: 


shoots are then 
r plants with as 
much root as possible, aml are plauted in rows 
three feet aud twelve inches distant in 
the rows, plant from plant(!) observing to set each 
slip down to its top or crownand keep the ground 
clear from weeds. In November, the haulm being 
decayed, eut it down and take it off?) then draw | 
three or four iuehes of earth on the crown of the } 
plant; thistuay be performed with the plough or} 
hoe, and let them remain so all winter, | 


pear above ground. 


asunder 





The sec- | 


ond year, in the beginning of April, the earth on | 
the top of the rows should be carefully taken off 
and raked to destroy the young weeds, and make | 
the surface smooth and mellow, as also to per- 
mit the rising buds to shoot freely. The sec- 
ond summer the same care must be taken of the 
madder as the first, aud in November the crowns 
of the rocts are to be covered as in the preceding 
year, The madder roots should never be taken 
up until they have had three summers’ growth, 
and the culture of the third sumuiner is the same 
as the second during the spring, swimmer and au- 
turmn. of the third 
year, when the haulm or tops are perfectly de- 


In September or October 
eayed, the roots are to be carefully taken up and 
and atterwards put in- 
toa kiln and cifvctually dried with a slow heat.” 


(!) Mr James Maton, the veighbor spoken of. in 


dried a few days in the air 


wy former Conununication, saves the tops of the 
root from two to tive or six inches long with the 
buds attached to them, when he digs his madder 
im the fall, and lays them on a dry piece of ground 
and covers tem a foot or more with earth for 
planting in the spring: they are then ready for 
sale from that time until May or for his own plant- 


. ’ 5 ; a . 4 
Not the New American Gardener, 


by the Editor of 
the N. E. Farmer. . 


Hees 


: | the hills in the spring after the shoots spring out 
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ling. ‘They will when dug in the fall bear trans- 
| portation to any distance, but when taken out of 


of the ground, they will not keep long. 

| Mr Eaton and myscif have hitherto planted our 
'madder (shaping our hills like corn hills at second 
| hocing,) four feet apart each way, with two plants 
in a hill, six or eight inches distant plant trom 
plant, but we find that the hills are too close for 
;cultivation the second, and especially the third 
‘year. We have this last spring planted in drills 
six feet apartand twelve inches distaut plant from 
| plant in the drills. If we plant roots taken upin 
the full, after shaping our ridges, we make a hole 
of the depth for dropping corn, or perhaps two 
‘inches, and put three or four inches of earth, after 
laying the roots flaton them. As respects culti- 
valing the first season, weed when tiree inches | 
high, and throw a little earth round the stems ; | 
atsix or eight inches, plough and lioe. It will be| 
found the tops will fall or lop over on the ridges. 
Let them be shaped each way across the ridges | 
and covered two inches or thereabouts, except the 
ends of the stalks—in three or four weeks they 
may be spread parallel with the ridges each way. 
Weed and put more earth on them ; the last earth 
for the season may be put on in the latter part of 
September. The great object in raising madder 
as well as in raising other crops, is to produce a) 
large quantity with as little labor as the case will 
permit. Now if we plant on rich soils, ridges 
three feet apart, the tops would cover the whole 
of the ground the second year, and it would be 
difficult to procure earth without deranging the 
tops. The ridges should the third year be from 
three to four feet broad at the base, and complete- | 
ly filled with roots, and will be from one and a! 
halfto two feet high. The digging of the madder | 
in some soils costs &25 per acre, if planted even! 
four feet apart in hills or drills, but at. six feet! 
apart not over S18, as the ridges will be large and | 
the roots mostly or all easy to get out of the 
ground. Iam of opinion where a person has 
madder on his ground three years old, that the | 
roots taken from the sides of the mother plants 
in the spring, will succeed as well as those taken | 
up in the fall, but with this difference in planting | 
—that they should be set perpendicular, as directed | 
in the American Gardener. 

| (*) We consider it an improvement to let the 
tops decay the first and second year. They are | 
no trouble to the cultivator the ensuing spring; if! 
we put a shovel full of earth on the crowns of the | 
plants after the tops are decayed, or after one or | 
two hard frosts, (which we sometimes do, although | 
it is a very hardy plant and never found to be in-| 
jured under the soil,) we do not rake the same off! 
in the spring, but suffer it to remain, and let the | 


(on after the first of August, 


led with, 


See 


a foot or more, bend them down and cover. This 
should be done the latter part of a dry 
When the tops are spread previous to covering, it 


day 


should be done evenly. Keep the ground free trom 


weeds the second season. Pursue the same course 
the third season, excepting no earth need be put 
As soon as the frost 
has killed the tops, wash and dry the roots as di- 
rected in first part of this communication. 

Mr Eaton has hitherto sold his seed for five 
dollars per bushel—four bushels per acre ; 
the drill method, it will take about five and a half 
bushels. We believe an average crop is about 
1500 Ibs. on rich soils. He has sold his madder for 
two years past to merchants in the country, S24 
per 100 Ibs. 1 believe the article is lower at this 
time. The whole cost of cultivating, digging, wash- 
ing, drying and grinding, (in a grist-mill) may be 
about 7 cts, per Ib. 1 will observe, that the mad- 
der raised in these parts will produce more color 
than the imported. I believe, however, the difler- 
ence may be accounted for in the different mode 


but in 


of pounding or grinding, pursued in each country. 
The imported madder has three separate pound- 
ings after washing, viz: the first pounding separ- 
ates and brings into the form of a powder, the 
smallest fibres of the roots, with the skin or husk 
of the larger oves, and any earth which may hay e 
been left adhereing thereto: a second pounding sep- 
arates about one third of the remaining part of the 
larger roots, and this being sifted and packed sep- 
arately is called powder, The third and last 
pounding comprehends the residue and bright 
parts of the roots; this is called grape madder, 
This kind is as yet rather scarce in this country. 
The madder roots raised in this country are pul- 
verized at one grinding. ‘This may account tor 
the difference in quality. I should like to see a 
statement from one of your correspoudents of the 
quantity imported any one year. We need not 
import a pound after five or six years, as we can 
raise it as easy as any other crop I am acquaint- 
I think it would be a proper article for 
a premium, to be awarded by some of your patri- 
otic societies, to be inspected at the mills or in 
tierces. There can be no doubt but the time will 
arrive when we shall export madder. 
Yours, RUSSELL BRONSON. 
Bridgewater, August 20, 1882. 


BEES. 

Ma Fessexpen—If you think the following of 
sufficient consequence, you may give it a place in 
the Farmer. 

Having read and heard much of the curious 
nature of bees, I purchased a hive last fall that I 
might have opportunities of amusing myself in ex- 


amining their habits, They almost all died in 


young shoots come up through it. This being the |the winter, so that experienced bee managers said 
second season, when the tops come up abouta foot | in the spring they would not swarm ; but the sea- 
or thereabouts, they will begin to fall at this time ;|son T suppose being favorable, they early filled the 
a person should with a pair of gloves or some- | hive with comb, and about the middle of last 
thing to protect his hands, spread the tops cross- | month, sent out anew colony. They alighted on 
ways of the ridges and cover with earth two or {a tree near by, and as I had never seen a swarm 
three inches deep, but not cover the ends of the | hived, I sent for a neighbor to come and perform 
stalks, and in three or four weeks more earth out-| that business. This was about twelve o’clock M. 
wards, following the tops which lie on the ground |and the weather very fine. My neighbor came 
after this. As the sprouts rise out of the ground and sawed off the limb on which the bees were, 
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laid them onatable covered with a white cloth,! After being hived a second time, why did two 
and placed the hive, which was a new one, di- thirds of them, (or thereabouts) leave the hive, 
rectly over them. A few of the bees ina short |and afterwards go back to it? 

time went up into the hive, but the main body of Tam, Sir, yours &e. S. HOWARD. 
them remained on the limb. The man said they| Vaughan Farm, Hallowell, Me. Aug. 1832. 

were doing well, and would soon all go up, of} N, 3.—The hive to which the bees manifested 
course [ did not trouble myself much about them. ! coch an antipathy, was made of clean new pine 
In the afternoon, between two and three o’clock, | poards, excepting the painted one first put on the 
they all suddenly started off from the hive, and |top. The shape was that of the common old 


The one inte which the bees 


with one accord took a straight line for the woods | fashioned box hive. 


at a quick rate. My men said they must be stop- 
ped by shaking bells, striking pans, and making a 
vreat noise at them. 
purpose, and we lost sight of them after following 
them to the woods, about a quarter of arsile. 1 
then gave them up as lost, and offered two dollars 
to any one who would show me their habitation. 

Conjectures now arose as to the cause of their 
departure. The man who hived them, examined 
the hive,and said they went off because the top 
board was painted. ‘The next day was very fine, 


This was tried, but to no} 


| were last put, was just like it, with the exception 
\ of the painted top board, 

Since writing the above, the following has oc- 
cured to me as worthy of inquiry. 

Is the reigning or governing bee of the nation, 
if there be one, a male or female? I know that 
‘ee is commonly called a queen, signifying that it is 
a female. 

If it isa female, is she the mother of those 
which are born in the community ? 

If the queen, as it is called,is the propagator 


and about cleven o’clock, while closely engaged | of the species, what is the oflice of the drones ? 


about my hay, we were surprised at a loud buz-| 


I believe it was until within a very few years, 


zing inthe air over our beads, and en looking up | ifit is not now, a current idea that the queen was 


saw a swarm of bees coming from nearly the 


the same bees. As their course varied a little from 
their outward flight, the most of them were, when 
they arrived opposite the hive which they left, dis- 
tant from ita few rods; but at this time they 
spread about very much and many of them flew 
about the trees near the hive. ‘They however pass- 
ed by a short distance, say ten rods, and alighted 
on an apple tree. ‘The hive which they had left 
the day previous was now taken, and the painted 
board taken off from the top, and another not 
painted put on in its stead. The limb ou which 
they were was cut off, placed on a table as before, 
and the hive set over the bees. About one third 
of them went up into the hive, and the others, 
went off and alighted onan elm tree, distant six or 
eight rods. The man attending on them, said 
there were two swarms, and that they would not 
agree to hive together; remarking at the same 


time, that he thought at first it was the largest | 


swarm he ever saw. Another hive was procured 
for the purpose of taking the supposed swarm 
which had gone to the elm; but while prepara- 


tions were making to get them into it, they began | 


to fly efi, and in a few moments they all rejoined 
their brethren at the other hive. They appeared 
inclined to stay at the hive, but not on the inside 
of it, and those which had gone in came out, and 
all crowded up on the outside and fastened them- 
selves round the top board. As they thus mani- 
fested so strong an antipathy to this hive, another 
was taken, and at evening the bees were scraped 
into it. They went to work the next day and have 
continued to do well since. 

Now I should like to have you, or some of the 
intelligent apiarians with whom you correspond, 
reply to the following queries. 

What caused the bees to leave their hive in the 
first instance, after it had been placed over them 
and a part had gone into it ? 

What caused their return, and did they, or did 
they not intend to go back to the hive they had 
left ? 

If they did intend to return to the hive, by 
what principle were they actuated? Was it in- 
stinet or reason ? 


|the mother of the race, and the drones the fathers. 
same direction which those had gone the preced- | 
ing day, and no doubtis entertained that they were | 


I am not sceptical as to the existence of a reign- 
ing hee in the hive, but have some doubts wheth- 
er it should be ealled a queen, and still stronger 
doubts whether it is the mother of the whole col- 
ony. Some suppose that the drones are the fe- 
males, and the mothers of the colony, and from 
my observations, Iam strongly inclined to adopt 
this hypothesis. Thave caughtseveral drones and 
killed them, and found in the abdomen of some, 
several small oblong substances, varying some- 
whatin size in different individuals, which from 
their resemblance to the eggs of insects, I have 
but little doubt were their eggs. 

Of what sex is the working bee? Naturalists, 
I believe, say itis a newler. Not long ago I heard 
an experienced bee-keeper say that he was coufi- 
dent the working bee produces the egg from which 
the beesare hatehed. Is this probable? 8S. H. 





ITEMS OF RURAL ECONOMY, 
Original and Selected, by the Editor. 

Grapes.—A writer for Loudon’s Magazine ob- 
serves, “I remember once dining with a physi- 
cian, when two parcels of grapes were introduced 
in the dessert. These grapes were as dissimilar 
}as could well be imagined ; the one seemed equal 
|to foreign, large and rich; the other scarcely edi- 
ible. I was surprised to hear that they were tak- 
len from the same tree, the growth of England, and 
lof the open garden. The only difference was, the 
| fine grapes were taken from such bunches as hap- 
| pened to be tied up in black crape, and the others 





‘in white gauze to protect them from the attacks of 


, birds and insects.” 

Killing Wasps.—A writer in the Gardener’s 
Magazine recommends the following mode of de- 
stroying wasps. “ When awasp’s nest is found, 
T take about halfa pint of tar in a pitch-ladle, and 
turn a part of it into the hole where the nest is ; 
put the remainder of the tar round about the 
mouth of the hole and the job is done. All the 
wasps that are in the nest are caught in their at- 
tempt to come out, and those that are out are 
caught in their attempt to go in, so that none es- 
cape. Ifthe nest should be in a place where the 
tar will soon get dry, it may, perhaps, be better to 
put a little more tar round the hole the following 

















day ; as in general there are a great many of the 
wasps, which are out all night, and when the tar 
is dry it will not catch them. 

“It is not necessary to dig out the nest; and 
the tar may be applied at any time of the day, 
even when the wasps are most busy. 

“ Within the last week I have destroyed above 
twenty nests, and the wasps at no time made any 
attempt to sting.” 


General Rules for the Construction of Farm Build- 
ings.—Though a circle contains most space with- 
in the smallest possible enclosure, yet, with few 
exceptions, it is the least adapted for subdivision, 
and the most expensive in execution; while the 
square and parallelogram, will be found the least 
costly, and the most commodious. 

In low buildings, where the roof and joisting 
are the most expensive articles, the oblong form 
will be preferable, particularly when such form, 
is, in other respects, best adapted to the purpose 
required, 

The cheapest building is that whose plan is 
contained within four straight lines. All projee- 
tions add considerably to the expense, by the extra 
corners, breaks in the roof, &c. 


Elderberry Syrup.—Take of the juice of elder- 
berry one quart; boil it to one pint; strain and 
add two pounds double refined sugar; again place 
it over the fire; so soon as jt shall have boiled, re- 
move it from the fire; «nd when cold bottle it for 
use, taking care to have it well corked. Should 
they neglect to put in the above quantity of su- 
gar, there will be danger of its becoming mouldy. 
As a gentle purgative this syrup is excellent med- 
icine, of very pleasant taste; and is particularly 
serviceable for children, who are difficult about 
taking medicine. The dose for an adultis a wine 
glass full. 


Brewing Beer from Mangold Wurtzel—Mr Reu- 
ben Earnshaw, of Hickburton, near Barnsley, late- 
ly made an experiment by brewing the roots of 
Mangold Wurtzel. He says, that when the roots 
are sliced, and treated by a process the same as 
in ordinary brewing, adding two pounds of. tre- 
acle toa bushel of the roots, they will produce as 
much good beer, with a quartern of hops, as four 
pecks of malt.— Gardener’s Magazine. 


How to enlarge Fruits——The size of fruits pro- 
duced on trees and suspended in the air, it has 
been proved by M. St. Hilaire, may be somewhat 
increased by supporting them. The fruit experi- 
mented on was the pear. It is curious that the 
Lancashire gooseberry growers have long been 
doing nearly the same thing with their prize ber- 
ries. 


Substituie for Coffee-—The seeds of grapes have 
been discovered to be an excellent substitute for 
coffee. When pressed, they first produce a quan- 
tity of oil, and afterwards, when boiled furnish a 
liquid very similar to that produced from coffee. 
The practice has become very general throughout 
Germany.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Curds and Whey.—A ready and elegant mode of 
procuring curds, and also a pleasant acidulous 
whey, is by adding to a glass full of milk a little 
solution of citric acid, taking care not to add too 
much. An experiment or two will readily show 


the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.— 
London paper. 
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‘oe the Shaneiee of the N. Y. Board of Agriculture. 


ON LIMING SEED- WHEAT. 

Sir —In answer to your inquiry on the subject 
of smut in wheat, I will state to you what has} 
fallen under my observation. 

When I resided in Seneca county, several years | 
ago, my attention was particularly drawn to this | 


subject, by observing that while myselfand neigh- | 


bors were mnch injured by smut in our wheat, the 
crops of Mr C. uniformly escaped. I inquired in- 
to the cause of the singular exemption, and learnt 
that it was owing to the seed having been limed. 

In 1816, therefore, I washed my seed, put about | 
three pints of lime to each bushel, mixing it well, | 
and let it lie in a heap twelve hours before sowing. 
My crop was perfectly clean; while, I can say, 
all my veighbors had more or less smut. 

In 1817, part of my seed was washed and limed, | 
as in the preceding year; another part was wash- 
ed and limed, and a pint of salt to each bushel 
mixed with the lime ; a third parcel was washed 
in strong pickle and limed; and a fourth sown 
without any preparation, ‘The result was as fol- | 
lows: The first had a little smut; the second 
none; the third none; and the fourth was a quar- | 
ter smut. All on the same kind of land, and all 
sown in good weatlii, between the Sth and 15th 
of September. 

In 1819, Mr L. bought his seed of my neigh- 
bors, Mr B. and Mr G. and myself, and sowed all 
without preparation. Mr G.’s crop was from seed 
had of me the year before, and sowed without pro- 
cess. It was found on harvesting the crop, that 
part sown with my seed was free from smut; that 
sown with G.’s seed had a little; that sown with 
B.’s seed was one fourth smut. This statement | 
had from Mr L. 

I mention this circumstance to show that seed 
wheat well cleaned as mentioned, will have an ef- 
fect for two or three crops, but I would never re- 
commend to sow wheat without salt and lime. 

As the Hessian fly has never yet troubled us in 
Alleghany, I am unable to speak of the efficacy of, 
preventing the ravages of that insect. 

I beg le ‘ave to suggest to farmers, the propriety 
of spreading their straw upon their pasture grounds, 
either in the spring or fall. It will shield the) 
ground from the extreme cold which often breaks | 
the fibrous roots of the grasses. In summer it) 
shields the ground from the seorching rays of 
the sun, prevents the evaporation of moisture, 
fertilizes the soil, and causes a strong rich sward ; 
and when ploughed, will be equal toa coat of 
manure. JAMES M’CALL. | 

J. Burt, See’y, &e. 


HAMS. 

Perhaps there is no subject of equal interest |% 
among farmers, on which there is such a contra-| 
riety of opinion, as on that of curing hams.  Al- | 
most every farmer, who is found of good ham or| 
wishes to procure a good price for it, has opinions, | 
forms or receipts, peculiar to himself; and after | 
all, the article is seldom procured in the country | 
much superior in taste or flavor to that of com- | 
mon salt pork. 

The plan which I pursue is extremely simple, } 
and, I have no hesitation in saying, produces hams | 
equal to anything of the kind which I have ever | 
tasted, not excepting the celebrated hams of Vir- | 


finia, of England, or the still more famous of Ca- | 
labria, 


varranged in four divisions, and illustrated with 


of designs of buildings, and more than 100 en- 


i ee Even merenena 


The hist, as soon as they are separated from | came Within three or four feet. IT was pleased 
the body of the animal, are to be closely packed | with his affectionate solicitude for his young. 
‘in a clean, tight, common sized barrel; and to aj This trait of character is not noticed by Win- 
fall barrel add a pickle made by dissolving eight ison. Ile describes the Blue Bird as “ of a mild 
quarts of alge Liverpool salt and four ounces of} and peaceful disposition, seldom fighting or quar- 
| Saltpetre, i in a sufficient quantity of rain or brook | reling with other birds.” A friend, however, who 
water to cover the whole. In this situation they | has seen them fight with the rebins and with the 
are to remain until removed to the smoke-house, |martins, considers them very pugnacious; and 
) Which should be from eight to twelve weeks. |Winson himself in another place has given an 
The smoking process is to be conducted alto- hae ‘count of their wars, and of their victories over 
| gether with the wood of the sugar-maple or hick - | the martins. Like other warriors, however, souie- 
ory; the former is preferred. And when sufii-|times they have found the tide of battle to set 
ciently smoked, those that are intended for imme- | against them, and my friend has seen them routed 
diate use, may be hung up in a dark garret, or “a i the former, and dispossessed of their boxes, 
the weather be too cool, in be cellar ; as freezing, 7 mo. 28, 1832, > SZ. 
particularly if often repeated, is very injucions. | EDEN 
Those that are intended for summer use, are tobe} | HOR’ r Ic U LTURAL Jot RN, AL, 
| well whitewashed with lime, and when dry, wrap- | i, | sheng garden ot the proprietor of the New Eng 
in Lancaster, Mass., thirtylive miles west 
ped in paper and packed away in new dry house- | from Boston, on the river Nashaway. : 
ashes, and then set in a cool place in the cellar. | August 5th. Thermometer, morning 70, 8. E., noon 
Particular care is requisite to prevent its being | 77, 8. W., evening 76,8. W.; heavy rain through the 
heated too much while in the smoke-house, as this | ay. Afiican Hibiseus (a new and splendid annual) in 


- " ° . bloom; also, I’hlo St . . 
is very destructive to its fine flavor. oes rp Sesaee. os se vet — alis, P. alba, and P. purpu 
= - alias | ae ™ res , - oo 
, a 6th. Thermometer, morning 70, 8. V oon 75, 8 
From the Genesee Farmer. le —_ 20 Byori Pansat waht 4 
E., evening 68, N. W.; rainy afternoon. Phlox divari- 
j cata and J’. paniculata, (elegant perennials) ; also, Dian- 
4 ‘ > r TP. i . S ae ’ : 
ARCHITECTURE. thus pumila (a dwarf perennial,) for tae second time this 


in Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa! season. 
. a 5“? 


* . 7 . . . wiki J 
| Architecture, is the title of a work publishing in| 7%. Thermometer, morning 64, S. W., noon 68, 8. 


| W., evening 72,8. W.; heavy rain ‘he rh the nigh 

% : ye. : 2 . - ¥ 2 | *9 gy > & avy e hight, 
e p f ven ¢ nC. Lov- — . ce a» 

London, from the prolific pen of Joun C. Lor Sth. “Bae shally morning 70, S. W., noon 78,8 


pon. The agricultural and horticultural commu- | W., evening 69, S. Hedysarum = canadense, Cassia 
nity have probably derived more benefit from the | marylandica, and Rexia virginicur, (indigenous peren- 
labors of this indefatigable writer, than from the | nials,) in bloom ; also, the true Lilium superbum. 
| 9th. Thermometer, morning 68,8. W., noon 78, 8. 
labors of any other man living. His Encyclope-| w night 69, 8. E.: heavy rain through the nizht 
- g 9 3. Me 5 i at ioug ‘hight. 
dias of Gardening and Agriculture embrace all | 10th. 1 hermometer, morning 77, N. W. 
that is recent and useful in the science ane prac- ! W., night 77, W. Lilium martagon in bloom. 
Thermometer, morning 60, S on &9. § 
tice of these branches of labor; to which the| ,!!th. Thermometer, morning 60, S., noon 69, 8 
: . if — lnigh 67, S. W. Dwarf Hyacinth Beans and Seailet 
Gardener’s Magazine serves asa sort of adden-| Runners in bloom ; 
dum, by narrating the improvements and discover- 12th. Thermometer, morning 70, 8. W., noon 82, S., 
ies, in the economy of rural labor, which are con- | night 65, 5. W. 
‘ . ‘ . = —e* 3 Ther ter ‘ning 71, 8. W 85,8 
tinually developing. His Encyclopedia of Plants | - om. ; aa ‘SW . YP erst “ak vt, ; pe neat £5, ©. 
; s -\ emer Sere ; ~,/ W., might 44,5. Vw. Malva alba, an ibiscus palur- 
and Magazine of Natural History are also useful | tris) (both handsome perennials,) in b loom. 
and interesting works to the practical agricul-| 14th. Thermometer, morning 71,8. W., noon 87 8, 
turist. ;W., night 78, S. W. Mirabilis leoidides (a beautiful 
Of the work which heads this article, I have oe in bloom. oe — 
’ . : ¢ : ith. Thermometer, morning 71, S. W., noon 86, &, 
‘hastily perused Part I. published in April ; and | yy. , night 78, S. W 
am induced to believe, that although it is particu- 16th. The rmometer, morning 71, W. noon 71, S. W., 
larly valuable for the meridian of E urope, it will jn Ng ; severe thunder shower in the night. i 
Therm t 1¢ ing 54, N. E, nooa 66, N. 
nevertheless become highly serviceable in improv- | mane 58. N. E or, morning 61, N. &., nesn Of 
“ 1 av. Bae 
» , a a : = ’ - ’ 
ing our taste in rural architecture, and of promot | 8th. Thermometer, morning 50, 8. W., noon 71, N. 
ing economy and comfort. The work is to be|E., night 61, b. 
} 19th. ‘Thermometer, morning 57, E., noon 67, N. E., 
| night 65, b. > rainy. 
| 2 : ~ © WW — , 
* : 20th. I ‘hermometer, momims 67, Ss. W » noon 7b, W Aa 
houses, farmeries and villas, in lithography and on) yight 71, W 


wood. Each part will be sold separate. The}  2ist. "Thermometer, morning 60, S. W., noon 79 §, 
number under examination contains 64 pages of | W a. Mou ine CLS. V 

. . ; : = ‘hermometer, morning 61S, W., noon 78,8 
etter press, 12 trraphic plaies, finely execute ow ; Ay 
letter press, 12 lithographic plaies, finely executed, | y ; night 66, S. W.; rainy. 


| 23d. ¥ i hermomete tr, inorning 66, S. = noon 80,8 
gravings on wood. The work is valuable, to the | W., night 66,5. W 
}country builder, in particular, and will afford val-| 24th. Thermometer, morning 62,8. W., noon 78 8 
W., night 58, N. W. China Astersin bloom; also, Bie- 
uable information to all who are about to embark | Rass. Laity 
. sy ys | nonia-radicans (a splendid creeper,) and Sylphiam perto 
in building. It is to be embraced in twenty num-|tiatum, Rainy. ; 
bers, each of which, except the first, will be sold | The African Hibiscus (/7ibiscus vesiearius,) is at 
at 5s. ster! ing. a , . present in bloom, and a great ornament 
Albany A» tothe flower garden. [tis of extreme- 
” ‘ : ly easy culture, should be planted earby 
a ‘ / in the spring, and if necessary i wiil 
THE BLUE BIRD bear transplanting ; though, like most 
: = annuals, it does better ! y rematuing 
I was amused the other day with the boldness wheret \s sewn. The petals foie 
of a Blue Bird which flew at me repeatedly in and showy, of a straw ¢ lor, the . centre 
defence of her brood. The young birds had just a deep rich brown, fin ly contrasted 
come out, and were perched on a tree in the fruit with the stamens of a brilliant yeslow, 
. : It flowers very profusely, the blossoms 
garden, which I happened to approach. His ob- 
ject was only to frighten, however, as he only 
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more than five hundred designs of cottages, farm 





about the size of a dollar, and contin 
ues in bloom for several week 
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and if there are no such hollows, or they have al- | 





Rural Economy. | 


DRAINS. 

Jw the Editor. | 

Drains used in agriculture may be divided into 
two kinds, open and covered, They should be of 
a size and depth proportioned to the extent of the | 
tract which it is wished to drain, and the proba- 
ble quantity of water for which they are designed 
to be channels. ‘They should, generally, be car- 
ried through the lowest and wettest part of the! 
soil. Itisarule in making drains, to begin at, 
the Jowest place, and work upwards, by which, 
ineans the water will pass from the workmen, and | 
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ready been filled, the earth may be spread over 
the surface in such a manner as to do the most 


good. If the earth is not wanted for other pur- 


poses, it is recommended to drop and spread it, if 


practicable, in such a manner as to leave the gen- 
eral surface of the land sloping towards the drain, 


that the water may the more readily incline to- | 
At some distance below | 


wards it, and pass off, 
the surface, in peat grounds, there is usually found 
ahard stratum of earth, called, in the common 
language of our farmers, hard pan. The bard pan, 
if ploughed into, scraped out, and spread on the 
surface, would greatly improve the texture of such 
soils. This furnishes another argument in favor 


ae aos 


Der err wae eel 








Turf-covered drains may be made as follows: 
‘Turn up a deep furrow witha sirong plough, clear 
ithe sod from the earth thus turned up, reduce it 
to about three inches in thickness, and then place 
it in the furrow from whence it was taken. The 
grassy side being placed uppermost, there is a hol- 


\low beneath, sufficient to discharge a considerable 
quantity of surface water, which readily sinks inte 
it. This mode of draining is used on the sheep 
farms of the Cheviot Hills in England, and is rec- 
ommended by Sir John Sinclair. Tt would net 
answer, however, in lands exposed to the tread of 
| heavy cattle, as they would be apt to push their 
feet through a covering of turf of no more than 
| three or four inches, 


Perhaps, in a few years, 


° neal 7 hl - 29° je * P . —_" . ° . 
point out the level. ‘The mud and other materi-| 94 using a scraper in draining, for in no other way | the verdure would thicken, and the sward strength- 
als, which are dug out of a ditch or drain, should |ean the upper earth, taken out of the drains, be so en over drains of this kind,so that there would 


not be suffered to lie in heaps by the side of the) 
ditch, but should be spread as equally as possible | 
over the surface of the drained land. In some} 
cases, it will be expedient to transport the earth | 
taken from ditches to the farm-yard or the hog- | 
pen, to form a part of that layer, which good farm- | 
ers generally spread over those places, to imbibe 
liquid manure, or make into compost. In many 
instances, it is asserted, that the earth dug out of 
ditches, is worth enough for manure, to pay the 
expense of digging the ditches. 

Open drains often answer the purpose not only 
of conveying off superfluous water, but serve for 
inclosing fields. But they make a hazardous and 
inconvenient fence without the addition of a bank, 
bedge, or railing. The Farmer's Assistant says, 
* When a ditch is made for a fence, it ought to be 
four feet wide at the top, one or less at the bot- 
tom, and about two and a half feet deep; with the 
earth all thrown out on one side, and banked 
up as high as possible.” Sir John Sinclair states, 
that “it is a general rule, regarding open drains, 
with a view of giving sufficient slope and stability 
to their sides, that the width at top should be 
three times as much as that which is necessary at 
the bottom; and, in the case of peat mosses, or 
soft soils, it should be suck as to allow the water 
to run off without stagnation, but not with so rap- 
id a motion as to injure the bottom.” 

The American editor of Sir John Sinclair's Code 
of Agriculture observes, that “The most expedi- 
tious, effectual, and economical mode of making a 
drain would undoubtedly be, to use oxen, and a 
scraper, or ox-shovel, as it is sometimes called,— 
an instrument well known in this country in the 
making of roads. In some cases, this mode might 


cheaply removed, and put on the adjoining; nor 
in any other way can the hard pan be so easily 
broken up and carried off; nor in any other way, 
oftentimes, can suitable earth be so well obtained, 
for the purpose of spreading it over the surface 
with a view to improve the texture of the soil. If 
the object be to pile the earth from the drains in- 
to heaps, with a view to composts, this purpose 
is completely accomplished by meaus of the scra- 
per.” 

To make a covered drain, dig a channel be- 
tween thirty and thirtysix inches wide at the top, 


bottom, and three feet deep, giving it just descent 
enough to make the water run briskly. Fill it 
half full or more of small stones, thrown in at ran- 
dom, and cover them with a layer of straw, leaves, 
or the small branches of trees with the leaves on 
them ; then fillit up toa level with the surface, 
with the earth that was thrown out. 

In forming small drains, chiefly for retentive 
soils, the common plough may be used. A mode 
described in Young’s Annals of Agricullure, from 
very ample practice, is this: hesays,when le has 
marked the drains in a field, usually a rod asun- 
der, he draws two furrows with acommon plough, 
leaving a balk betwixt them, about fifteen inches 
wide ; then, with astrong, double-breasted plough, 
made on purpose, he splits that balk, and leaves a 
clean furrow fourteen or fifteen inches below the 
surface ; but where the depth of soil requires it, 
by a second ploughing he sinks it to eighteen or 
twenty inches ; it is then ready for the land-diteh- 
ing spade, with which he digs, fifteen inches deep, 
a drain as narrow as possible. But the method 





not answer, as in very miry grounds, and lands 
just cleared of timber. But where lands are very 
miry, if the precess is begun at the outlet of the 
water,—and there, indeed, it ought always to be 
begun,—the next adjoining portion will, general- 
ly, be made so dry as to allow being trodden upon 
in a proper season ; and in this way a drain may 
by degrees be carried on towards the centre. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, drains may probably 
be effected in this mode. Where the ground will 
admit of it, two men and a hoy, and two yoke of 
oxen, will accomplish more business of this sort 
in a day, than halfa dozen men in the same time, 
with only spades and shovels. Wherever the la- 
bor of cattle can be substituted in this country for 
human labor, policy requires it to be done. The 
surface of wet and miry land is usually full of in- 
equalities; if a scraper is employed in draining 
them, the earth taken from the drain is easily 
landed in any hollow spot which needs to be filled ; 


followed by some farmers, who do not possess 
| ploughs made on purpose for the work, is this: 
| with their common plough, drawn by four or five 
\ horses, and usually stirring about four or five inch- 


earth on each side, and leaving a balk in the mid- 
idle. This balk they raise by a second bout, in 
the same manner; they then go in tne open fur- 
row twice, with their common double-breast 
plough, getting what depth they can. After this, 
they shovel out all the loose mould and inequali- 
ties to the breadth of about a foot; and thus hav- 
ing gained a clear, open furrow, the depth vary- 
ing according to the soil and ploughs, but usually 
about eight or nine inches, they dig one spit with 
a draining spade sixteen inches deep, thus gaining 
in the whole twentyfour or twentysix inches, But 
as this depth is seldom sufficient, when necessary, 
they throw out another, or even two other spits, 
which makes the whole depth from thirty to forty 
inches.—Loudon. 





and six inches, or the breadth of a spade, at the | 


es deep, they turn a double furrow, throwing the | 


| be nothing to apprehend from the tread of the 
| heaviest animals. 

| Cultivation of drained land.—It is well known 
that swamps, marshes, and other low lands are 
commonly places of deposit for the lighter and 
more fertile parts of the soil, washed fro: the 
neighboring hills. Many marshes are in faet in- 
tervale land, naturally too wet for profitable culti- 
vation. 
higher grounds of a tolerabie quality, may be ex- 





pected to be worth considerable expense in drain- 
ing. A bog, however, on the top of a hill, net 


barrenness, and would not be at great expense in 
draining it, without examining and analyzing the 
soil in various parts, and becoming satistidd of. its 
fertility. But a drained marsh, which can be 
flooded at the will of its owner, by means of a 
dam at its outlet, with water which has washed 
the neighboring uplands, may be considered as in- 
exhaustible, and, perhaps, had better be appropri- 
ated to the raising of hemp. That plant exhausts 
the soil very much, and it would, therefore, be 
good economy to raise it where the land can be 
recruited without manure from the farm-yard, &c 
Ifthe Jand is rich, not very dry, or water ean be 
set back in the ditehes, ina dry time, to within 
three or four feet of the surface, it will be quite 
an object to introduce fowl meadow, (Agrostis 
stricta.) 

It is often advisable to let drained lands lie over 
one summer to ferment and rot, before any at 
tempt to cultivate them. Flooding them com- 
pletely in the winter, and drawing the water quite 
off rather late in the spring, will likewise assist 
in rotting the sod, 











From the Genesee Farmer. 


CANADA THISTLTS. 

An esteemed correspondent has expressed coubts 
lof the success of destroying Canada thistles by 
ploughing. IT am therefore induecd to extend my 
remarks; and the importance of understanding 
this subject will appear from a recent transaction 
One of our wealthiest merchants lately seld his 
homestead, where he has resided about thirty five 
years, alleging as his only reason that the Canada 
thistle was over-running the neighborhood, Net 
two miles from that place, I have just seen a large 
field, perhaps fifteen acres, mostly covered by 
these thistles in full flower; and seme other fields 
are scarcely ina better condition. 

This state of things ought not to continue 
While we allow our farmers full liberty to raise 
such crops as they please without injuring their 
‘neighbors they ought to be satisfied ; and if a fine 











Vet lands, which receive the wash of 


overlooked by high ground, we should suspect of 
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or tax should be levied upon such crops as do 
prove injurious to others, the reasonable part will 
either pay it cheerfully or discontinue the culture. 
Now Canada thistles when allowed to ripen, in- 
jure our neighbors. If his fields are clear of them 
this year, we send him seed enough to excite his 
vigilance and industry next season. If our as- 
sessors were authorized to examine all our fields, 
—and if the supervisors were directed to add to 
our tax list five or ten dollars an acre for this 
crop, we should soon grow tired of it; and in- | 
stead of the present listlessness which prevails on | 
this subject, the most eager inquiries would be 
made by our farmers, how they could best dispose 
of the concern. 

For such as are willing to begin before the! 
Legislature shall interfere, I offer a few remarks: 
first expressing my satisfaction with Dan Brap- 
yey and others for the interest that they have 
shown in this matter by communications to the 
Genesee Farmer. 

_ The Canada thistle extends itself by horizontal 
roots which lie a few inches below the surface ; | 
and from these the stalks rise at different distan- 
ces. Ifthe stalks are mowed off an inch or two 
above the ground, lateral shoots are produced | 
without any great effort in the plant; and though 
it will be prevented from seeding, its vigor is but 
slightly impaired. When the stalks are pulled 
up, however, the separation commonly takes place | 
at ine horizontal root; and to produce a new 
stalk niuich more preternatural energy is required. | 
Hence ploughing is more destructive to them than 
hoeing, even if the horizontal roots should not be , 
disturbed; and the hoe is more effeciual than the. 
scythe. 

It was in the year 1810, that I first saw this; 
thistle fearlessly attacked by a farmer of this town | 
with the plough. He manured and planted the 
patch with potatoes, hoeing occasionally. Nearly 
all the work was done before harvest,—for the | 
thistles were so checked that very few were visi- 
ble towards the clese of the season. 

In 1825, I laid out my garden on ground par- 
ticularly infested with Canada thistles. Both the 
plough and the hoe were employed; the new 
shoots, especially after mid-summer, were drawn 
up as soon as they were found; and I shall be 
safe in saying that not a dozen stalks appeared the 
next season. 

For small patches, or even for large ones where 
only a few stalks remain, | would recommend the 
application of salt or brine. 'This summer, amongst | 
the roots of my grape vines, a plant of this thistle 
appeared with a few stalks. More than a month 
ago, I cut them below the surface of the ground | 
with the corner of a hoe, making an excavation, in- | 
to which I poured a gill or two of old brine. No| 
shoot from this plant has been seen since. 
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it faithfully, or he had better never touch them, | three years, 871,30. I have this year raised corn 
in this manner. He ought to make up his mind jon land adjoining, and of a similar soil and sod, 
fully to plough them as oftenas they appear above | (the soil is what farmers call a sandy loai,) man- 
ground, throughout the whole season, whether | aged in the same way, save only the crop was but 
that be once a month or once a fortnight ; and al-|once hoed: (wet weather prevented :) crop, 100 


so to make a free use of the hoe, if stumps or 
rocks occur in the field. 

Many farmers have fallen into a great error 
which ought to be pointed out and exposed: Af- 
ter this weed has been checked by the culture of 
corn or potatoes for one season, they frequently 
sow oats or barley in the following spring, and 
the enemy is allowed time to recover its vigor. 


bushels to the acre. No manure was used; and 
not much labor in land 
would have required. In the same field, | sowed 
60 roods of ground to flax, and harrowed it well on 
onthe soil. The crop grew well, and was the best 
I ever raised on any ground. It fell down, and I 


sO tending, as stubble 





pulled it while in blossom ; after which I ploughed 
the ground once, and sowed iurnips. The tur- 


No crop should be thought of which would ex-)|nips are very fine, and promise a good crop. 


clude the plough or the hoe for even part of a 
summer, until the thistles be completely exter- 
minated ; and if the business is well and thor- 
oughly conducted, there will not be one root alive 
at the close of the second season. D. T. 
Greatfield, Cayuga Co., 7 mo. 25, 1832. 


From the Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF FALLOW CROPS 
OVER SUMMER-FALLOWS. 
To Jessx Burr, Ese. 
Dear Sir—In answer to your circular, I would 


{ . 
observe, that I should not have presumed to fur- 


nish matter for a volume of the Memoirs of the 
Board, had it not been asserted, that “any facts, 
however simple, would: be considered  valua- 
ble.” 

I have carefully watched the progress of im- 
provement in agriculture, in order to derive benefit 
fromany system of cultivation, new and useful, 
which might be proposed. Although many im- 


provements in the business of husbandry have 


been suggested, which would no doubt be of ad- 
vantage to the farming interest, were they reduced 
to practice, yet I shall speak of but one, which I 


consider the most prominent, and that deserving | 


the greatest attention; and which, if generally in- 
troduced, would save to the farmers of this state, 
annually, many millions. I mean the introduc- 


ton of fallow-crops, and the abandonment of sum- 


mer-fallows altogether, on green sward. The ex- 


perience I have had in the system, confirms my | 
belief, that ail spring crops, such as oats, peas, | 


harley, and potatoes, may be raised on green 
sward, well ploughed, either in the fall or spring, 
and rolled with a heavy roller, with less expense 


in labor, and double the net profits, than on stub- | 


ble fand ; that the expense of tending a corn crop, 
on ground of this description, and thus managed, 
would be less than the expense of summer fallow- 
ing, and that good or poor land would not be ex- 
hausted as much in growing most of the above 
crops, With the sed under, unmolested and unex- 
posed, while rot ing, as it would be in receiving 


I also|two or three ploughings, while in a partial state 


ireated many stalks of a larger patch in the same | of decomposition, in the heat of summer, exposed 


manner, and with the same success. Brine in 
proper quantity certainly kills the root to some | 
distance, probably a feot or more each way ; and | 
if farmers will wateh the first appearance of these | 
weeds in their fields and meadows, and attack them | 
inthis manner before the plants extend them-| 
selves much throngh the ground, a great saving 
of labor may be made. 

But for large patches, where the stalks are very | 
numerous, and especially where whole fields are | 
more or less infested, I would strongly recommend 
thorough and frequent ploughings. The farmer 
who undertakes this business, however, must do 








to the influence of the sun,rains and winds.— 
The first experiment I made of this kind, was a 
crop of corn, on a stiff sward of spear grass, 


ploughed in the fall, and well harrowed in the | 


spring, without rolling. My erop was 72 bushels 
to the acre, worth 50 cts, per bushel. Nett profits, 
$23,530 per acre. The ground was well ploughed 
once the next spring, and sowed to peas: crop, 32 
bushels per acre, worth $1,00 per bushel—nert 
profits, 825,10, The peas were harvested early 
in September, and the ground well ploughed once, 
and sowed to wheat: crop, 31 bushels to the acre 
—nett profits, $22,90 to the acre. Nett profits in 


JAMES SPERRY. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


WATER-MELONS. 
Mr Goopse.s—t have suflered this year, from 
the loss of many water-melon vines, hy blight, or 








some other disease. The seed was believed to 
be good—one year old—had heen carried in my 
| pocket, to season, several weeks before planting, 
jagreeably to a suggestion in your paper—they 
|came up welli—the vines were plentifully water- 
jed with tepid soap suds, when the bugs first ap- 
| peared upon them, and through the drought; and 
jthey continued to grow thrifty till the late rains, 
;when they had commenced bearing, and prom- 
jised an abundant crop. The blight first appeared 
jupon a single vine, and soon spread rapidly 
jthrough the whole hill, leaving melons half grown, 
(to perish for want of nourishment. It has reach- 
ed other hills, and continues to spread, and I am 
|threatened with the total loss of a crop which has 
/cost me much pains, and of which I am extremely 
jfond. Is there any remedy for me 

A New Garpener. 

| N. B.—The soil is a mixture of black loam, 
j barn manure, and gravel, upon a gravel bottom, 
The hills are about three and a half fect asunder, 
}with from four to ten plants in cach, which have 
}grown 80 luxuriantly as to form one complete 
|mass of vines. The blight cominenced at one ex- 
jtreme corner of the pateli. 

Palmyra, August 3, 1832, 

| Note.—It frequently happens after long or heavy 
}rains, that water-melon and cucumber vines droop 
jand die. During the rain, when the ground is 
filled with water, the young roots become water 


|soaked, to that degree, that mauy of them never 


| recover. 


Cabbage roots, are oficn affected in the same 
| way ; end plants may be seen withering after 
|long rains, before the roots have had time to re- 
|cover, after being soaked. 
Another cause of the 

and cucumber vines, at 

which feeds upon them, and is par- 
jticularly hurtful to vines which it infests. ‘To pre- 
; Vent the former, raise the hills high; but for the 
jlatter, we know of no remedy, but to destroy the 


lbugs.— Ed. of G. F. 


failure of water-melon 
this season, 


is a large 
j brown bug, 


ack Cherry — (punus ceresus.)— The gum 
which exudes from this tree is extremely mu- 
tritious; indeed it is equal in every respect to 


igum arabic. Hasselquist relates that a hundred 
}men, during a siege, were kept alive nearly two 
months, without any other subsistence than a 


little of this gum taken occasionally into the 


mouth, and dissolve. — 


Parkes. 


suffered gradually to 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, August 29, 1832. 


ISABELLA GRAPE VINE. 











We have lately had the pleasure of viewing a 
grape vine of the Isabella variety, of uncommon | 
thrift and fruitfulness. It belongs to Joseph P. | 
Bradlee, Esq. and stands in the back-yard of his | 
house, 22, Franklin Place, Boston. It is only six | 
years from the seed, is trained to the south side 
of a high wall, a large extent of which is covered 
by its luxuriant branches, and decorated by more 
than one thousand bunches of grapes, which now 
have a very beautiful appearance, and undoubtedly 
will be very delicious if this singular season should | 
afford them time and temperature for ripening. | 
Mr Bradlee is well known as an amateur horticul- | 
turist, possessed of a zeal and ardor for the elegant 
and useful art of gardening, which merits high | 
encomium. 

The Isabella grape is less valued than it onght 
to be, on account of its being generally gathered | 
for use or brought to market before it isripe. Ar- 
rived at fall maturity it is second to few imported | 
grapes, and has the advantage over the foreigners | 
m its ability to endure our climate. 








FAMILY LYCEUM. 

We have seen two numbers of a publication | 
with this title, lately established in Boston, by Jo- 
siah Holbrook, the gentleman whose exertions in 
establishing lyceums in various parts of the United | 
States, have been so indefatigable and efficient.— 
It is to be published weekly, by George W. Light 
& Co., No. 3 Cornhill. 

From the specimens which have appeared, we 
are led to anticipate from this hebdomadal « folio 
of four pages,” results of great utility, particularly 
to the youth of both sexes. The celebrated, but 
now trite maxim of Bacon, that “ Knowledge is 
Power,” applies with much more force to the use- 
ful sciences to which this paper is devoted, than 
to mere literature. Indeed too much of our scho- 
lastic lore may be styled “ knowledge,” which con- 
fers no power, and which can be of no possible 
benefit to its possessor. Pope says, “ Notto know 
some trifles is a praise ;” and yet the best and ear- 
liest part of human existence is generally spent in 
the acquisition of the “trifles” to which the poet 
perhaps alluded. But we anticipate from the 
Family Lyceum, principles and illustrations of that 
science which makes man lord of the lower world, 
and gives him that dominion over the realms of 
nature, to which, by the means of the proper de- 
velopment of his intellectual energies and faculties, 
he is destined by his Creator. 

We have no doubt but the time is under rapid 
head way,in which nitrogen, oxigen, hydrogen, and 
the rest of the gens, sulphates, and sulphites, and the 
rest of the ates and ites, will be household words, 
and as familiar to the lisp of infancy and the prat- 
ue of adolescence, as the letters of the alphabet. 








THE FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

We have received, but have not yet thoroughly 
perused, a work entitled “ The Farmer’s Own Book, 
or Family Receipts for the Husbandman and House- 
wife ; being a Compilation of the very best Receipts 
on Agriculture, Gardening and Cookery, with Rules 
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editor of the Farmer’s Reporter. Stereotype edi- 
tion. Published by Carter & Hendee, Boston.” 
Much prejudice exists against recetpls relating 
to medicine, agriculture, or other arts. ‘They are 
generally condemned, as weil by sciolisis as by 
men of science, as the emanations of quackery, 
and prescriptions which ought to be proscribed 
instead of being prescribed, in civilized communi- 
ties. But receipts are useful if they relate to use- 


ful arts, and are correct in their details and direc- | 
They contain, or should contain, the nut | 


tions. 
without the shell; the kernel without the husk. 


Mueb property has been saved and acquired, much | 


pain has been mitigated, many cures have been 
effected and many lives saved by the instrurmen- 
tality of receipts; and even newspaper receipts, 
if originally valuable, are not much the worse for 
their vehicles of communication, It is true that 
these receipts are sometimes erroneous, sometimes 
misunderstood, sometimes misapptied, and are 
therefore sometimes the cause of injury, attended 
with deleterious and even fatal consequences. But 
the pen,the press,the bar, yea, even the puipit, 
may be perverted and prostituted ; and the better a 
thing is, the worse it becomes by its inisuse or its 
misapplication. 

But what is a receipt? It is a list or preserip- 
tion of ingredients for any composition, with di- 
rections for compounding or putting them togeth- 


;er. The whole art of pharmacy consists in little else 


than a knowledge of various methods of making 
compositions according to receipis. Perhaps nine 
tenths of the articles in our druggists’ shops are 
meticines made by or according to receipts. Evy- 
ery physician who prescribes fora patient makes a 
receipt. It is true he does not often publish his 
ingredients, &c; but scrawls his prescription in 
such hieroglyphics that nobody but a conjuror or 
an apothecary can make anything of it or by it. 
And if newspaper receipts are necessarily al] nos- 
trums, doctors’ prescriptions are a variety of the 
same genus. ‘The best books of science, such for 
instance as Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, Young’s 
Works on Agriculture, &c, &c, are interlarded 
and checkered with receipts, like plums in a pud- 
ding. ‘The patent laws of the United States give 
peculiar privileges to one who has “ invented any 
new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or com- 
position of matter, &c.” It seemsthen that rewards 
are granted by the laws of our country for recetpls, 
and if receipts are evidence of quackery the pa- 
tent Jaw operates as a bounty on empiricism. 

But to come back to the “ Farmer’s Own Book ;” 
we have, (as before observed) not given it a thor- 
ough perusal, but what we have read appears to 
us judiciously compiled. The author has not 
been guilty of giving us a flood of words, with but 
a scanty rill of meaning. He seems to have paid 
a due regard to the time and patience of his read- 
ers, and not bestowed bushels of chaff for grains 
of wheat. We think this book ought to be found 
in the library of every husbandman and house- 
keeper. 


From a German Work on Pomology. 

The Green Summer Sugar Pear of Hoyers- 
worda, an excellent new fruit of moderate size 
and which has taken its origin from the kernel of 
the winter pear cultivated in Lower Lusatia. It 
is oblong, but arched towards the bloom, of a 
grass green shade, spotted in every direction with 








for keeping Farmers’ Accounts. By H. L. Barnum, 


| green and gray dots, 


The pu!p is mellow, with- 





out stones, and surpasses in taste all other sum- 
mer pears. Its juice is of a vinous sub acid taste, 
decidedly superior, at Jeast in flavor, to its parent 
fruit before mentioned. If the green summer 
sugar pear be suflered to ripen on the tree, it ae- 
quires a greenish yellow shade, and its flavor ap- 
proaches to that of the French Museat Robert: 
its period of maturation is from the middle to the 
end of August, and it can be preserved onlya 
few weeks atier being deposited on the floor. The 
tree bears fruit every year, its blossoms resist the 
most unfavorable weather, and its wood remains 
sound in the severest winters. 


| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
| Satvurpay, August 25, 1832. 


Fruits exhibited this day, were from the gardens 
of Messrs R. Manning, Salem, and E. Vose, Dor- 
| 
| chester. 


APPLES. 

| By R. Manning, Esq. Bough Apples, not in 
,eating, of good appearance; Kentish Codlin, a 
; new fruit in this country, of English origin, not 
‘in eating, fair and handsome ; Summer Rose, me- 
| dium size, fair surface, color pale and streaked, 
}and for an early fruit will rank with the best ot 
‘the season. 

By E. Vose, Esq. Williams’ Favorite, apples of 
a handsome appearance, good size, and red color, 
jean be safely recommended as an early apple. 

PEARS, 

By R. Manning, Esq. Bell Pear of the Ameri- 
can gardens, or the True Windsor of the English 
authors, a handsome large green pear; as an early 
fruit it is said to be a good pear for the market, 
but a worthless one for the table of the epicure. 

PLUMS. 

By Mr Manning, Royal Tours, of good size anid 
ia purple color, flesh rich and melting, is said to 
be a good bearer; tree healthy, and well worth 
cultivating. Tor the committee on fruits, 

B. V. FRENCH. 
FLOWERS. 

Flowers were presented by Messrs Winship of 
Brighton, consisting of rare specimens sent as a 
donation by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. Also, sev- 
eral bandsome bouquets by Messrs Kenrick, of 
Newton. 





Mangel Wurtzel—This root is not sufficiently 
known or cultivated in this country. Last spring 
we had prepared a piece of ground for early corn, 
but there being more than we wanted for that 
purpose, we split the Jands and planted half an 
}acre in mangel wurtzel, dropping the seeds one 
foot apart. We have run a small plough througi: 
them twice, and hoed out the weeds once. Many 
of the roots are now eighteen to twenty inches in 
diameter, and eight to twelve long. The piece 
of ground will undoubtedly yield a greater weigh! 
of food for cattle, than could have been obtained 
from it in any other vegetable. To insure til 
speedy and general vegetation of mangel wurtze! 
seed, it should be soaked in warm water twelv: 
hours before planting. The seeds of this, as well 
as all other beets are a long time in vegetating, 
and many bever come up at all, when not thus 
soaked.—American Farmer. 





Whitewash.— A little sulphuric acid is said 





make whitewash whiter, and more durable. 
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Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 
FLUSHING, NEAR New York, Avg, 25, 1832. 
WM. PRINCE & Sons wish to acquaint the public that 


the present being a leisure period, they will with pleasure | 
impart any information touching Horticultural subjects, | 


which may be solicited from them, and will transmit the 
New Catalogues of their establishment with the reduced 
prices, to all applicants. Letters to them it is presumed 
will be post paid. The immense extensions made to their 
nurseries, which now cover near 50 acres, compactly 
filled, and the concentration therein of the rarest and 
choicest productions of foreiga climes, have elicited from 
their fellow citizens an extension of patronage, highly 
gratifying to their feelings. One point of the utmost im- 


portance which has particularly engaged their attention, | 
is the critical investigation of all the varieties of fruits, | 


and a strict attention to their accuracy, and their recent 
publications on this subject contain descriptions so minute, 
that every person can decide for himself. 


The establishment contains at the present period more | 


than a million of Trees and Plants, and the proprietors 
are willing to enter into arrangements of the most liberal 


description both as to price and credit, with all such per- | 


sons as desire large quantities of Trees, &e ; and with 
those proprietors of Nurseries who wish to extend their 
collections, and such other persons as may wish to es- 
tablish new Nurseries, they will enter into arrange- 


ments, on terms which will allow ample time for ad- | 


vanitageous reimbursement.—Any persons who are desi- | 
rous tuactas Agentsin towns where no Agency already 


- exists, will please to communicate their views in regard 


thereto. — Where those who are desirous to send orders | 
for trees are not conversant with their respective qualities, | 
they can consult the ** Treatise on Fruits” recently pub- 
lished in which about 800 varieties are described. 


For Sale, 


A FARM in Winthrop with two good two-story dwell- | 


ing-houses, well finished and painted ; four barns, a cider , 
and other out-houses, pleasantly situated within a quarter | 
of a mile of Winthrop village, where there are two meet- | 
ing-houses, five stores, mills and mechanics of all kinds | 
necessary for the convenience of the place. Said Farm 
is near the centre of the town, on the muin road from the | 
village to Augusta and within ten miles of the State 
House, It contains three hundred acres of good land ; 
is well watered and well proportioned as to mowing, 


tillage, pasturing, orchard and wood-land; in good years | 
for fruit it produces from two to three hundred bushels | 


of the Roxbury and Newberry Russets, besides many 
other kinds of summer, fal! and winter fruit, which has 
been selected from the best orchards in the country. 1 


may be conveniently divided to make two or three farms. | 
A part or the whole will be sold to accommodate pur- | 
chasers; and, if wished, a long credit given for the most | 
: , For | 
further particulars inquire of ‘Tnomas SNELL, on the | 


of the pay, provided the security be satisfactory. 


premises, or of Dr IssAcHAR SNELL, at Augusta. 
Augusta, Me. Aug. 11, 1832. Ow 
Grass Seeds. 

FOR sale at the New England Seedstore, No. 504 
North Market Street, 

Northern and Southern Clover, 

Herds Grass, 

Northern Red Top, 

Tall Oat Grass, 

Fowl Meadow, 

Lucerne, (from which four crops are cutin a year,) 

White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover. 

Auso—Winter and Spring Rye, the growth of 1832. 

The above will be sold by the quantity or retail; the 
utmost care has been taken to have the Grass Seeds gen- 
uine, and tree from foul seeds. 
Aug. 29, 


epistf 


New England Museum, 
No. 76 Courr Street, Bosvon. 

THIS extensive establishment, (which was damaged by 
fire on 14th Feb 1832,) bas been repaired, the building 
improved by some important alterations and enlargements, 
the whole fitted up upon a new plan ina very beautiful 
manner, is now open for visitors every day dnd evening. 
The whole establishment is lighted with@Gas every 
evening. A great variety of new articles’ have been 
brought forward, and the whole so arranged as to wear 
altogether a new appearance. Persons visiting Boston 
Will be highly gratified in viewing this large collection in 
its present renovated form. Very excellent music day 
andevening, Admittance 25 cents. 


| Cardozo Arabian, for Sale. 

THIS entire Horse was imported into Boston, June 
15th, 1832, by Messrs R. D. Tucker & Son, in the brig 
Caroline from Gibraltar, and is of the purest Arabian cast, 
as will appear by the subjoined certiticate. This horse 
is of the largest class of Arabians , of dapple bay color ; 
| tinek lees, main, and tai]; and measures fourteen hanes 
} three inches in height; uncommonly large bone ; mus- 
| eles and tendons strongly delineated; of irrepressible 
spirits, and perfectly docile. His points, when abstract- 
edly examined, are in most respects without fault, and 
collectively they form an animal surpassed by few for 
symmetry —leaving no doubts on the minds of judges, 
that he is a true son of the desert without any collateral 
admixture, 

A more particular description of this horse is not deem- 
| ed necessary at this time, as it is presumed no gentleman 
will purchase so valuable an animal without minutely 
examining him, 


We the undersigned do hereby certify, that the ehes- 
nut horse, five years old, with a white spot on the fore- 
head, was sent from Oran to Consul Cardozo, and that 
said horse is of the purest Arabian breed. 

In testimony whereof we give the present in Gibraltar, 
this 3d day of Del Hogia, year of Elgira 1247. 

[Signed in Arabic,] 
Faquin Hamet BenQuseEr, 
Mostrara BENGALY. 

Certified to be the true signatures of Faquih Hamet 
Renqusef and Sidy Mostafa Ben Galy, by A. Can- 
vozo, Viee Consul of the Bashaw, Bey of Tunis. 

Gibraltar, May 4, 1832. 

Extract ofa letter from Horatio Sprague, Esq. of Gibraltar. 

‘**'This horse was a present to Aaron Cardozo, Esq. 
Consul General for the Parbary Powers, a talented and 
wealthy gentleman, who prefers living with the nobility 
in Portugal to residing in this place. The then governor 
of Gibraltar, General Sir George Don, made a proposal 
to purchase this horse to send to England. 

** As soon as the nephew of Sen. Cardozo, who is a 


| particular friend of mine, residing here, had orders to sell 


the horse, he immediately made me the offer of purchas- 


'ing him; and the Caroline with Capt. Gale’s kindness, 


offering a good opportunity, I purchased him, believing 
{his worth to be £500 sterling, to any man, and event- 
ually of essential service to my native country.” 

Application to be made to SAMUEL JAQUES, at the 
| Ten Hills Stoe< Farm, Charlestown, Mass. where the 
horse may be examined. Aug. 15. 
[Peas a a naaiaiad 
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Strawberries. 


FOR sale at the Kenrick Nurseries in New- 
ton, the following varieties of Strawberries 
now ready for transplanting. 
-~ Hudson’s Bay, Chili, Downton, Roseberry, 
Mulberry, Pine-apple, sath-scarlet, Methven Castle, 
| Wilmot’s Superb, Large White, Red-wood, White- wood, 
Red Alpine, monthly with runners, Red Bush Alpine, 
White do. do. Duke of Kent’s Scarlet, Wellington, New 
Black Rusk Hautbois, French Musk Hautbois, Prolific 
| Harftbois, Large Early Scarlet, Knevet’s New Pine, 
| Keens’ Seedling, Southborough Seedling, &c, Ke. 
| Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
| Newton, or left with Mr Russell at his Seed Store, No. 
| 504 North Market Street, will receive inimediate atten- 
| tion. 

August 18. 

Kendall’s Improved Rotary Pump. 
| JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
| house, No. 504 North Market Street, a further supply of 
| Kendall’s Improved (house and factory) Rotary Funips. 
| These pumps are so constructed as to convey a regular 
| and steady stream of water by the common crank motion, 
| are very compact and simple in construction, and po way 
liable to get out of order. They are well calculated for 
the use of factories, paper-mill, &c. 

A constant supply of these pumps, and likewise those 
of smaller size for domestic purposes, will be kept for sale 
as above ; and if required, the Patentee will furnish suit- 
| able pipes and attend to putting the pumps in operation, 
on application as above. Aug. 15. 
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Binding. 
THE subscribers to the New England Farmer are 
informed, that they can have their volumes neatly half- 
bound and lettered, at 75 cents per volume, by leaving 
them at the Farmer office. Aug. 15. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





FROM TO 

















APPLES, russettings, . . . | barrel | | 
ASHES, pot, first sort, ton (98 00/163 00 
pearl, first sort, . . * — }108 00/112 00 
BEANs, white, . - bushel | 90} 100 
Breer, mess, . . ‘ , | barrel | 12 00) 1250 
prime, . ‘ ‘ ; “ 625) 6 50 
Cargo, No. Res - “6 800) 69 00 
Butrer, inspected, No. 1, new, — pound | 14) 16 
CHEESE, new milk, . , ; * 6| 8 
skimmed milk, - . “ | 3 4 
FLAXSEED, t ; ‘ {bushel} 112} 125 
FLouR, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 6 75) i 87 
Genesee, : ‘ , " 675; vw Sl 
Alexandria, . ; ; ss 600) 6 50 
Baltimore, wharf, . ‘ * | 625) 650 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, bushel | 80} 85 
Corn, Southern yellow, | “ | 75) 0 
Rye, . ; a - | © | 200) 212 
Barley, , ‘ , ro 4 60 70 
Oats, ; « | 42 55 
ae Sg ee | ewt. | 50] 62 
Hoa’s Lar», first sort, new, i} * | 900} 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, . |} “ | 2200) 23 
Limes, : ; , | cask | 90) 100 
PLASTER Paris retails at | ton 300; 325 
Pork, clear, : barrel | 17 00) 17 50 
Navy mess, . ‘ , * | 13.00) 14.00 
Cargo, No. 1, ‘ : ‘ =| 1275) 18 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, ? . |bushel| 250) 275 
Red Top, northern, ee ee | 100) 125 
Red Clover, northern, | pound 10 
TALLow, tried, : » | cwt. § 50| 875 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound | 45, 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “| 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, . =~ 40 42 
Merino, half blood, ‘ of | 37 38 
Merino, quarter, . a ane # 33) 35 
Native, washed, . i Besiee 30) 32 
=<  { Pulled superfine, se 52) 55 
= | Ist Lambs, com & F 40, 42 
=<, “ ss. | YE 32 33 
oZ|3d, “ a “ | 27 2 
# ~ | Ist Spinning, . | met i 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
Beer, best pieces, . ; . | pound 10; 12 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . ee is 8 | I 
whole hogs, . «Bie al 6; 64 
VEAL, , . : eee 7 | 10 
Murroyn,. . . . .] # | 4; 10 
PovuLTrRY, ; . P 7 * 9; 12 
Butter, keg and tub, ‘ , “ 14; 16 
lump, best, ‘ ee 18; 22 
Ea6Gs, retail, | dozen | 14) 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, bushel 92 
Indian, retail, ‘ | 7 
PoTaToEs, a . ‘ si 50 62 
CipER, (according to quality,) . | barrel 400) 500 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, AuGusr 27, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 730 Beef Cattle, (including 
about 150 unsold last week,) 20 Cows and Calves, 3500 
Sheep, and 130 Swine ; 130 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Business has been very lively 
today and much has been done; the better qualities of 
Cattle sold quite as well as last week, but the thinner 
qualities not so well; one or two yoke which were bet- 
ter than any we noticed last week, were taken at $5,75. 
We quote extra at $5,50; prime at 5 a 5,33; good at 
4,50 2 4,88; thin at 3,50 a 4.—Cows, two and three years 
old, brought from 3,50 to 4,50. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $19, 20, 23, 
24, 25, and 30. 

Sheep.—Lots of Lambs with a few old Sheep were ta- 
ken at $1 17, 1 29, 1 33, 1 42,41 50, 171, 1 88, 1 92, 2 00, 
2 17, and 2 25,—Wethers at 2 00, 2 50, 2 75, and 3 00. 

Swine.—A few sales only were effected, and most of 
those were sold without weighing. We shall not attempt 
to give the price. 


New York, Aug. 25. Market this week well sup- 
plied, and sales brisk in cattle and sheep. Beef cattle $5 
to 7; sheep from 150 to4; lambs 125 to 250; what 
few swine have come in, sold at $3 50 to 4.— Daily Adv. 

((7In the N. York market only the quarters of Beet 
are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being included 








without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tallow are 
weighed as well as the quarters. 
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i | oxen went straight and fearless over the pitch of|  .2necdote of Race Horses.—In the summer o} 
Miscellan y: ____| the hill, and it seemed as if they must be crushed | 1531, while Capt. ‘I’. and Lieut. R. of the U.&, 
= - -——— ———— 





RETROSPECTION. 
*‘T is sweet in seclusion to look on the past, 
In life’s sober twilight recall the day dream, 
To mark the smooth sunshine and sky overcast 
That checker’d our course a3 we moved down the 
stream. 


For oh, there ’s a charm in retracing the morn 

When the star of our pleasure beam'd brightly awhile, 
And the tear that ininfancy water’d the thorn, 

By the magic of memory is changed toa simile. 


How faint is the touch no perspective bestowing, 
Nor scenery in nature’s true colors array'd— 

How chaste is the landscape, how vividly glowing, 
Where the warm tint of fancy is mellow’d by shade ! 


With cheerfulness then, Retrospection, I’ll greet thee, 
Though the night-shade be twined in thy bouquet of 
sweets, 
In the eve of reflection this bosom will meet thee, 
While to the dear vision of childhood it beats. 


And the heart that in confidence seeks its review, 
And finds the calm impress of innocence there, 
With rapture anticipates happiness new, 
In hope yet to come possesses a share. 


If in world’s beatific affections unite, 
And those once dissever’d are blended in love— 
If dreams of the past quicken present delight, 
Retrospection adds bliss to the spotless above. 


CUBA OXEN. 

In this country, the oxen are not large, com- 
pared with those of our own country, but power- 
ful, and tame, and docile, as the Boston truck 
horses; in fact, they are used in the city for the 
same purposes, as those excellent animals. You 
inay sometimes see a mule ina dray or cart, but 
usually the trucking of Matanzas is performed by 
Cuba oxen. 

Their harnessing strikes me oddly, but I really 
am convinced that they can draw more, and with 
snuch less inconvenience to themselves, than if 
harnessed in the American mode. I have taken 
pains to observe the difference. Jn the American 
mode, the ox-bow ina strong draught, presses 
with great force, against parts that are tender and 
fleshy, against the passage for the breath, and 
against bones and joints of but secondary strength. 
This pressure must in some measure, affect the 
wind; and if it do not excoriate, it must render 
flesh and skin tender; and we actually observe the 
animals after resting awhile, shrinking from the 
touch of the bow, as a blistered breast from the 
touch of the nurse. If this is a correct statement, 


it will account for the greater indocility of the! 


American oxen, and for, what I believe to be the 


honest fact, their drawing less than those of Cuba. | 


The yoke, in the Spanish mode, is made fast 
to the horns near the root behind, so that it does 
not play backward and forward, and gives to the 
oxen a similar, but belter chance for backing, (as 
in teamster’s phrase it is called) I have been as- 
tonished at the power of these oxen in holding 
back. ‘There isashort hill,in one of the streets 
of this city, at an angle nearly ef 45°. Standing 
at the foot of it, Isaw acart and exen approach- 
ing at the top with three hogsheads of molasses, 
and the driver sitting on the forward cask. The 
driver did vot so much es leave his perch; the 


to death. The animals squatted like a dog, and 
rather slid, than walked to the bottom of the hill. 
| Have we any animals that could have done it? 
| And if they could, have we any docile enough to 





Army were engaged on a survey at Canton near 
Baltimore, they bad frequently noticed Bachelor 
and Jumping Jenny, at pasture in the field of ol 
Canton course. One day after playing some time, 





)have done it with the driverin the cart? Thus 
‘superior is this mode of yoking in holding back 


| It gives them still more decisive advantage, in 
drawing. A fillet of canvas is laid on the front 
below the horns; and over this fillet the cords 
| pass, and the animal presses against the most in- 
vulnerable part of his frame; his head, his neck, 
| his whole frame are exerted inthe very manner 
‘in which he exerts his mighty strength in combat. 
| It is the natural way, therefore, of availing your- 
| self of this powerful and patient animal to the best 
advantage. 

There is a third peculiarity in managing the 
ox in the Spanish mode, of the convenience of 
which, I am better satisfied, than of the humanity. 
The cartilage between the nostrils is perforated, 
and a rope is fastened to the nose of each animal, 
and they are governed by the reins, like horses, 
and are stopped, or turned to the right or left, or 
forced backward, with all imaginable ease ; I have 
seen no animal so fierce or sullen, as not to be 
pliable as a lamb, by this check rein. The dri- 
‘vers seldom speak to them; they intimate their 
pleasure by the rein, and quicken their pace by 
the goad, but never strike them. They, in gener- 








the two horses were observed to walk up lcisure- 


lv, side by side, to the judges’ stand, where they 
| the load in difficult places. | 


stood for a moment and then started and ran two 
rounds out regularly. After the heat, they play. 
ed together for a few moments when they again 
walked up, side by side, stood at the judges’ stand 
as in the first heat, and again started, and ran an- 
other heat of two rounds. 





Speaking of the dogs which infest Philadelphia, 
several of which have lately run mad, one of the 
papers says: “ Every component member of the 
canine tribe should display his nose, with a leath- 
ern and sanitary cord-on. 





— 





Farm for Sale. 

TO be sold, at private sale, that well known country- 
seat, formerly owned by Joseph Cordis, Esq. located in 
South Reading, on the easterly side of * Reading Pond, 
so called, and adjoining the Forrester farm, now owned 
by John Clapp, containing sixty acres of excellent mow- 
ing, tillage, and pasture land, surrounded with a good 
stone-wail; also, a lane, two rods wide, passing through 
the centre of the farm, which renders it convenient to gv 
to any part thereof, and is peculiarly advanta: ous, it 
veing fenced with a good wall, into lots averagt:: ; from 
five to six acres each. 

The buildings on said farm consist of a large two-story 
House, about forty feet square, finished throughout, with 





al, move quick; I have often seen them on the, 
trot; and next to horses, they seem the best dis- | 
ciplined animals 1 have seen in the service of man. | 
Ifthe force of habit and prejudice could so fur give | 
way in our country, as to make the experiment, I 
\think Yankees, with ali their shrewdness, might! 
take a valuable lesson from Spaniards. | 
In a team of four or six oxen, the forward pair, | 
| usually draws by a long cord, with space be-} 
tween them and the rest of the team for another | 
pair. This appears uncouth, and ordinarily is, I 
think, a disadvantage. ‘The reason given for it, 
belongs to bad roads—that when the rest of the 
team is swamped, the forward cattle may draw 
them out. They have little to do with chains, 
but draw by a pole, fixed at each end with ropes, 
or thongs of leather.—.4bbott’s Letters from Cuba. 








East Indian Superstition —On our return to 
camp, I found there a fine specimen of those holy 
mendicants called fakirs, although, by the by, I) 
apply the epithet of mendicant undeservedly to 
him, (as T also do most probably the term holy,) 
oa he would not take from me the money I offer- | 

ed. He was a pitiable object, although he had a 
| handsome, and, in spite of his downcast eyes, rath- 
er a rognish countenance. One arm was raised 
| aloft, and having been in that position for twelve 
years, the power of lowering it was lost ; and it 
| was withered to one fourth of the size of its fel- 
low, and the nails were nearly two inches long. 
He was about to undertake a further penance of 
standing on one leg for twelve more years ; after 
which he had some thoughts of measuring his 
|length to Cape Camorni! Poor miserable enthu- 
siast! “in hope to merit heaven by making earth 
a hell !”—Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in In- 
dia. 

[To measure his length to any place, means to 
go on all fours, and scrupulously placing at each 
move his toes where his head had been.] 

















Sheds, and every other convenience, including a never- 
failing Well of excellent water. 
Also, a Barn, ninety feet long by thirtys'x feet wide; 


, and adjoining said barn, isa large, convenient building 


for stables, carriage house, chaise house, &c, with a good 
well near the same. 

The above buildings are all in good repair. 

The above farm is well calculated for a country-seat, 
or public house, as it lies about an equal distance from: 
Boston and Andover, where a number of stages pass 
daily, and the public travel is increasing. , 

For further particulars inquire of the subseriber on the 
premises, MOSES SWEETSER. Jn. 

. B. Twentyfive acres of Wood Land can be per- 
chased with the above farm, if desired. 


South Reading, Aug. 7, 1832. 4t 


White Mulberry Seed. 

THIS day received at the New England Seed Stove. 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston, a lot of White 
Mulberry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Cob- 


necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality 
Aug. 15. 
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